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The economy sagged somewhat further in September. 
The index of industrial production lost another point, 
bringing it to 107 (1957 = 100). Steel production aver- 
aged about 53 percent of capacity, about the same as in 
the preceding two months. Automobile production in- 
creased rapidly during the month, as manufacturers 
worked to provide dealers with a full stock of the new 
models; September output amounted to 407,700 cars, com- 
pared with 307,500 in August and 258,200 in the year- 
earlier month. However, most other available indicators 
of production were unchanged or down, although pro- 
duction normally rises in September. 

Department store sales declined 2 points in September 
to 142 (1947-49 = 100), well below July’s 149. Domestic 
sales of American-built automobiles amounted to 422,700 
units, 12 percent less than in August but 21 percent ahead 
of the low September of 1959. Pressure of record inven- 
tories for this time of year and the early introduction of 
several 1961 models helped to lift the level of sales. 


Construction Up Slightly 


The value of new construction put in place rose 
slightly in September. The total of $5.3 billion for the 
month was 1 percent above August, all of the increase 
occurring in public construction. The latter rose 3 per- 
cent to $1.7 billion, whereas private construction remained 
at $3.6 billion. The September seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of total new construction was $55.4 billion, 1 percent 
more than in August and about the same as in September 
a year ago when the steel strike was pinching building 
activity. 

Private construction continued to run behind 1959. 
The September total was 4 percent under the year-earlier 
month. A drop of 13 percent over the year in spending 
for construction of private residential buildings accounted 
for the decline. Private nonresidential building, farm 
construction, public utilities, and other private construc- 
tion all showed gains over September, 1959. Public out- 
lays for new construction were up 9 percent from the 
year-earlier month, but the total for the first nine months 
of the year was still down 5 percent from the correspond- 
ing period in 1959, 


Sales, Inventories Down Again 


In August total sales of manufacturing and trading 
firms declined for the fourth consecutive month after 
seasonal adjustment, falling $300 million to $60.6 billion. 
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The drop in sales by manufacturers, ali of it in durables, 
was equal to the decline in the total. A fall of $100 
million in sales by wholesalers was offset by a gain of 
like amount in retail sales, lowering the former to $12.2 
billion and raising retail volume to $18.2 billion. 

Total business inventories declined for the second 
straight month, going from $93.3 billion in July to $93.1 
billion in August. All of the retrenchment came at the 
retail level, where stocks dropped to $25.2 billion as a 
result of reduced inventories of durables, mostly auto- 
mobiles. 

New orders received by manufacturers in August 
amounted to $29.8 billion, up $600 million from July. Be- 
tween June and July they had fallen $900 million. Most 
of the August gain accrued to durable goods manufac- 
turers. 


Imports Rise, Exports Fall 


The excess of United States exports over our imports 
during August was the smallest in five months. General 
imports rose to $1.2 billion, 6 percent above July and 
3 percent above August, 1959. Exports of military and 
civilian goods fell to $1.6 billion, down 5 percent from 
July and the lowest in four months. Thus the margin of 
exports over imports was reduced to $382 million, the 
smallest since the $376 million of March. 

Concern over our balance of payments situation has 
been intensified by the accelerated outflow of gold, which 
has amounted to about $760 million so far this year. 
Government trade officials have been trying to expand 
exports as a means of overcoming the adverse balance, 
and earlier this year the effort appeared to be yielding 
results. But exports have declined since April. At the 
same time higher interest rates in Europe have induced 
some transfers of funds from this country. 


Budget Surplus Down 


The official estimate of the federal budget surplus 
for fiscal 1961 has been reduced to $1.1 billion from the 
January estimate of $4.2 billion. The current drop in 
corporate profits was the principal factor in the revision, 
which nevertheless anticipates a sharp upturn in business 
this fall. On this basis, prospective 1960-61 federal tax 
receipts will fall $2.5 billion below the earlier prediction 
to $81.5 billion. Congressional actions that helped to 
raise estimated government outlays to $80.4 billion, $600 
million above January’s estimate, were also blamed. 
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Insurance Muddle 


You can insure against almost any possible hazard 
or loss, and there is a widespread impression that “It’s 
the thing to do!” In the postwar period, insurance has 
burgeoned in various forms, including hospital, medical 
expense, accident, disability, fire, comprehensive, collision, 
property damage, personal liability, malpractice, children’s 
education, credit, and theft. The field is constantly 
broadening and becoming more complicated. 

Many of these types of insurance are promoted in 
“package deals.” The homeowner’s “all-risk” package in- 
cludes fire, comprehensive, liability, and theft at a dis- 
count. The auto buyer may be forced by the terms of sale 
to take, in addition to other coverages, collision and 
debt-repayment insurance on the same “easy payment” 
plan designed to sell the car. When the consumer is in a 
buying mood — as he is bound to be at certain “moments 
of decision” —he can often be induced to go further. 

Most of these kinds of insurance have been rising 
steadily to new highs. Both losses and rates have pursued 
similar upward trends. These increases have contributed 
to the unrestrained expansion of consumer expenditures 
for services and to the “creeping inflation” reported in the 
consumer price index. 


An Important Fallacy 

The buying public appears as both victim and perpe- 
trator in this drama of sharply rising costs. It steps up 
its coverage continually but often shows little awareness 
of what it needs or wants. Many people seem to confuse 
the words insure and ensure —as if the policy they buy 
could eliminate the hazatd itself. 

Among the most common fallacies in the mind of the 
policyholder is the notion that he does not have to pay 
if a loss occurs. Large losses have to be covered, of 
course, by the company, which pools many small payments. 
What seems to be overlooked is that the payments do 
cover the losses, and more too. Costs of administration, 
including TV and other advertising, personnel costs, and 
office expenses, have risen in percentage as well as in 
amount. Premiums paid for accident, health, and auto 
insurance have more than doubled since 1950. In 1959, 
they exceeded claims by $3 billion, and this represented a 
charge of almost 1 percent against disposable personal 
income of $337 billion. (Life insurance, not included in 
this discussion, involved expenses of over $4 billion. ) 


This attitude of “getting something for nothing” jg 


not merely mistaken. It is important because it leads to 
a loss of public responsibility. The public generally has 
become careless about damage and repair costs, and the 
overseer function cannot readily be assumed by the in- 
surance companies. Where responsibility is lacking, there 
is no control on waste and chiseling. An open season 
has been declared for profiteers, tricksters, cheats, and just 
plain crooks. Even in the courtroom, this misconception 
has effects; juries feel they can be liberal with other 
people’s money and often make inordinate awards on 
the claims cases before them. The average award has 
been rising several times faster than the cost of living, 


Insurance Increases the Risks 


Part of the increase in insurance costs has no doubt 
been due to the natural increase in hazards. There are 
more cars on the road and most of them are fancier, 
harder-to-repair models. There are more houses, con- 
structed at high cost and filled with expensive furnishings. 
More people in prosperity are ruled by’ the desire for 
better medical care. These portions of the increase are 
consistent with the traditional view of insurance as a 
device to spread the impact of unavoidable risks. 

Increasingly, however, it becomes clear that insurance 
has the effect of creating or at least aggravating the 
risks. Trivial accidents turn into compensable injuries 
when the injured is insured; hula hoops, skin diving, 
golfmobiles, and do-it-yourself tools, among other things, 
have produced numerous claims. Restaurants, super- 
markets, bowling alleys, and others favor the injury 
claims of customers they do not wish to antagonize. Lost 
or even nonexistent property may be reported stolen. 
Fake reports of ‘car theft are made to avoid penalties or 
to have damage repaired. Repair bills are padded to cover 
prior damage or to avoid the effect of deductibles. Un- 
necessary repairs are made, and excessive medical serv- 
ices are demanded. Practices like these build up losses 
that inflate the insurance rates paid by honest consumers. 

Furthermore, the high demand for services creates 
profit opportunities for those providing them. Last March 
reference was made here to the soaring of medical care 
costs and the way the rise is abetted by insurance plans. 
The doctor’s long-standing practice of setting charges 
to fit the patient’s income gains a new thrust when in- 
surance seemingly turns the poor man into a _ patient 
whose ability to pay outstrips that of the rich man. The 
situation will become increasingly acute with additional 
aid for the aged, who are often afflicted with chronic or 
degenerative diseases. The door is also opened to new 
possibilities in psychoneurotic cases, which in adverse 
economic conditions could become the greatest of dis- 
ability risks under income-protection plans. 

Something of the same sort has been occurring in auto 
repair shops. Both standards of repair need and the fees 
charged are often adjusted upward when the work is 
covered by insurance. The body-shop operator may be 
cynical about his customer’s desire “to get something back 
for what he paid in” but is not necessarily averse to a 
ride on the gravy train himself. 


Insurance Company's Dilemma 


The insurance companies and underwriters are, of 
course, well aware of all these practices. They appeal 
to the doctors and hospitals to reduce unnecessary hos- 
pital utilization. They try to channel auto repair work 
away from the high-cost shops. They cancel the policies 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








THE LIMESTONE INDUSTRY 


The production of limestone is an important American 
industry. With annual shipments valued at more than 
$330 million, it ranks second only to cement among the 
nonmetallic minerals other than fuels. 

Limestone is the giant of the stone industry, which 
includes minerals such as granite, basalt, marble, sand- 
stone, and slate. In 1958, for example, limestone pro- 
ducers turned out nearly 400 million short tons, a figure 
which accounted for about seven-tenths by weight and 
about two-thirds by value of shipments of all stone pro- 
duced in this country. 

The dominance of limestone (which commercially in- 
cludes dolomite) results from its widespread availability, 
chemical characteristics, and easy workability, factors 
which contribute to an economic versatility of nearly 200 
uses. A sedimentary rock, limestone is found in every 


state and produced commercially in all but two. 


Illinois —- A Major Producer 


Illinois is a major limestone-producing state, ranking 
third after Pennsylvania and Texas in total volume and 
value of product. In 1958, a record year, more than 34 
million tons with a value of $45 million were produced 
by the approximately 170 quarrying operations in the 
State. Last year, tonnage was down about 10 percent, 
primarily because of cutbacks in road construction. 

Although limestone beds extend over much of the 
State, they vary from a few inches to hundreds of feet in 
thickness and range widely in physical character, utility, 
and quality. They formed millions of years ago when this 
part of the nation was beneath a prehistoric sea. Lime- 
stone was formed by the accumulation of the shells and 
other hard parts of animals at the bottom of this sea. 
Later changes converted some limestone, particularly in 
northern Illinois, into dolomite, which is primarily a cal- 
cium magnesium carbonate. The limestone beds in the 
western, northeastern, and extreme southern regions of 
the State, where the heaviest production occurs today, lie 
near the surface. Between these areas of Illinois, the 
layers curve downward to form a floor of deeply buried 
limestone in what is known as the Illinois Basin. 

Today, production occurs in about 60 Illinois coun- 
ties, with Cook County accounting for a large share of 
total output. Cook, alone, in 1958 produced nearly 12 
million tons of crushed limestone, more than one-third 
of the Illinois total. Actually, the heavy production in 
Cook and its neighboring counties is not the result of 
better supplies but rather is primarily the consequence 
of the demands stimulated by the concentration of eco- 
nomic activity. 

Other major producing counties are Du Page, Kanka- 
kee, Livingston, Randolph, St. Clair, and Will, each of 
which reported production of more than one million tons 
of crushed limestone in 1958. Dimension or “cut” stone, 


which is produced in small quantities in the State, is 
made chiefly in McHenry, Ogle, St. Clair, and Union 
counties. Illinois, with only 3,000 short tons of cut stone 
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in 1958, draws most of its requirements from the large 
3edford-Bloomington, Indiana, district, where more than 
70 percent of the nation’s rough block and finished dimen- 
sion limestone is produced. 


A Diversity of Uses 


The most important use of limestone, both nationally 
and in Illinois, is for road and building construction. 
The mineral is favored for this use because its wide oc- 
currence makes it the most convenient and inexpensive 
stone available. Almost all of the limestone crushed in 
Illinois, which ranks first nationally in production for 
this use, is suitable as a concrete aggregate or roadstone. 
For this reason, limestone is a key material in the con- 
tinuous building and maintenance program of the Illinois 
highway and road systems. About three-fifths of the 
limestone crushed in the State during 1958 was applied to 
roads, with the Cook County area supplying more than 
half of the 20 million tons used for this purpose. In addi- 
tion, large quantities are used to satisfy the diverse re- 
quirements of the building industry, which utilized more 
than 6.6 million tons in 1958. 

Agriculture is the second largest market for Illinois 
limestone. Unlike the construction industries, which use 
limestone mostly in pebble-sized pieces, agriculture re- 
quires a pulverized particle. This product — commonly 
known as agstone — is not a fertilizer in a strict sense but 
a type of soil conditioner. It is used primarily to replen- 
ish calcium losses from soils stimulated by the application 
of commercial fertilizers and to correct soil acidity. Ag- 
stone is produced in more than 50 counties by about 120 
operators. Last year, quarries in the State produced 3.2 
million tons of agstone, of which more than 95 percent 
was used on Illinois farms. Illinois leads all other 
states in the manufacture of this limestone product. 

There are many other uses for limestone. It is a 
major raw material in cement, which is produced by 
crushing, burning, and grinding a mixture of limestone, 
clay, and a small amount of iron oxides. In all, an esti- 
mated 1.5 million tons of limestone were ground in 1959 
by the Illinois portland cement industry. The metallurgical 
industries also use substantial amounts of Illinois lime- 
stone for fluxing and refractory purposes. In 1959, 
360,000 tons of Illinois limestone valued at $710,000 were 
sold to smelters, many of which were located in the 
Chicago-Gary district. Another 100,000 tons were utilized 
last year for ballast under Illinois railroad tracks. In 
addition, limestone is employed in small quantities for the 
manufacture of such diverse products as sugar, glass, 
paper, putty, and paint whiting. 

Limestone, which is third in importance among Illinois 
minerals after oil and coal, will continue to be one of 
the state’s most valuable natural resources. There is 
little possibility of its exhaustion from exploitation. Pro- 
duction of the mineral will depend upon the stability of 
its principal market —the construction industry — more 
than any other factor. 




















STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes July, 1960, to August, 1960 
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BANK DEBITS 
Bi. 
| FARM PRICES Bus. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
Aug. Percentage 
— 1960 change from 
(1947-49 July Aug. 
= 100) 1960 1959 
dectric: POW ww ac wis sinscnvies 264.6 +10.5 | + 4.7 
Coal production*.............. 84.8 +52.4 | +11.0 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 98.5 + 0.1} — 2.6 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*) 170.0 —- 0.8; + 0.2 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....} 121.0» — 7.6} — 1.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago®... . 130.3 — 0.1; + 1.6 
Construction contracts®......... 420.9 +29.1 | +13.2 
eS ese 228.5 +11.1 | +17.0 
I IN istic ars cones in bem 81.0 — 1.2] + 1.2 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 305.2 +12.4 |} + 5.0 
Petroleum production™......... 124.7 +1.8/| + 2.7 








1 Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; *U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; §*F. W. 


_ * Data for July, 1960, compared with June, 1960, and July, 1959. 
» Seasonally adjusted. 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


























pusnentnas 
change 
Item Aug. oe em 
aa July | Aug. 
1960 1959 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 407.6 | + 0.1] + 63 
Manufacturing! 
Ms faba fa hi baw, A 361.2 — 1.0] +31 
ee ee 54.9, b 0.0}'+ 54 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 24.0° — 1.4] —15.8 
Private nonresidential....... 18.3¢ + 1.5] + 5.9 
MN Ig Sas 5 ce vee eas 19. 6° + 1.7] + 1.3 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 20.44 — 2.2] +15.8 
Merchandise imports........ 13.94 —12.0 | — 7.5 
Excess of exports........... 6.54 +28.0 |+147.9 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
cl ere 53.9» + 0.5 | +12.6 
Instalment credit........... 42.0» + 0.7 | +13.3 
EST 36.2» — 0.8 | +21.0 
Cash farm income?............ 32.24 +90] + 3.1 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 1092. e — 0.9] + 4.8 
Durable manufactures....... 104. ¢ — 1.9] + 6.1 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 115% — 0.9] + 1.8 
ES PN err 98s. ¢ 0.0 | + 7.7 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 99 — 1.1] + 1.2 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 99 — 0.3] — 2.0 
Average hourly earnings..... 171 — 0.9} + 3.7 
Average weekly earnings... . 170 — 1.1] + 1.6 
Construction contracts®........ 289 — 8.4); + 68 
Department store sales?....... 144° — 3.4 0.0 
Consumer price index’......... 127 0.0; + 0.2 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 119 —04/+0.1 
POG PIOUS. oc ee ese 86 — 2.7} -— 0.7 
EE EE ee 108 — 0.9| + 2.0 
Rte ents Sicha cia anlasare eas 128 0.0}; — 0.2 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers........ 86 — 2.3] — 2.3 
Paid by farmers............ 119 0.0 0.0 
IN UNI osc x wedovis a wees 79! — 1.2] — 1.2 





1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
® Seasonally adjusted. »% End of month. ¢ Includes Hawaii and 
Alaska. 4 Data for July, 1960, compared with June, 1960, and July, 


1959. ©1957 = 100. *£ Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 












































1960 1959 
Item 
Sept. 24 | Sept. 17 | Sept. 10 Sept. 3 Aug. 27 | Sept. 26 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..}| 1,351 1,368 1,320 1,288 1,343 1,302 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 14,156 13 ,903 14,216 14,941 14,453 12,878 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... .. 140 107 66 65 63 114 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. BbI........... 6,877 6,847 6,874 6,824 6,842 6,858 

I ae ete ae ears obi ds eo ners 1947-49=100....... 88 81 86 21 
i ee re thous. of cars....... 618 599 481 577 596 587 
Department store sales................ 1947-49 =100....... 148 150 130 147 139 145 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

Br CII, oo 6.3. c ones Kkbeee eae 1947-49=100....... 119.4 119.4 119.4 119.3 119.4 119.78 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 128.2 128.3 128.3 128.4 128.3 128.4* 

pe gS Ee eee eer 1947-49=100....... 83.6 84.3 84.8 84.7 85.4 85.7 
Finance: 

Business loans... .. EEE Eee oll. of dal..........<| S503 31,307 30 ,933 30,970 31,114 29 ,376 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 321 305 276 288 279 282 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for September, 1959. 
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Consumer Credit 
Consumer instalment credit continued to move upward 
in August. The rate of expansion, however, has slowed 


jown in recent months (see chart). The net addition 
jyring August of $168 million was the smallest advance 
since the $147 million of November, 1958. Instalment debt 
outstanding at the end of August reached a record $42 
billion, about $4.5 billion more than a year ago. 

Most of the net increase in August was in personal 
instalment loans to customers, which advanced $122 mil- 
lion to $10.8 billion. Outstanding auto credit, the largest 
category of instalment debt, rose an adjusted $34 million 
in August, somewhat more than in July but well below the 
$213 million increase of August, 1959. 


Industrial Production 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction declined in August to 109 percent of the 1957 
average. Despite a boost in auto output from 111.8 to 
115, the over-all August index fell 1 percentage point 
below July and 2 points below the production high of 111 
percent reached in January. A year ago industrial out- 
put was 104 percent of the 1957 average. 

Offsetting the increased production in the auto in- 
lustry was the continued decline in steel output. The 
FRB’s separate index for iron and steel fell to 79 in 
August from 80.8 in July and 119.3 last January. Durable 
goods output, as a whole, dropped from 106 percent of the 
1957 average in July to 104 percent in August. The pro- 
duction index for nondurable goods slipped to 115 after 
attaining a new high of 116 in the preceding month. 


Personal Income 

Personal income continued to rise in August, but at 
a much reduced rate. During the month personal income 
reached an annual rate of $407.6 billion, well above the 
year-ago rate of $383.3 billion. Although the August fig- 
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AUTO PAPER 
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ure set a new record, it represented a gain of only $300 
million from the adjusted July rate, the smallest month- 
to-month advance since February. 

Almost all of the August advance was accounted for 
by larger federal, state, and local government payrolls, 
which rose $500 million from July to $49 billion. Much 
of this increase reflected the final effects of the federal 
salary increase in July. In contrast, payrolls in manu- 
facturing industries, especially steel and autos, declined 
for the third consecutive month, and farm income dropped 
for the second month. 


Consumer Prices 

The August index of consumer prices remained un- 
changed from July but was up 1.4 percent from August, 
1959. Increases in the prices of apparel, gasoline, and 
home ownership costs during the month were offset by 
price reductions-for food, autos, and appliances, keeping 
the index at 126.6 percent of the 1947-49 average. 

The decline in food prices was led by substantial re- 
ductions for fresh fruits and vegetables during the peak 
harvest season. Beef, lamb, and poultry prices also fell 
slightly. Prices for both durable and nondurable house 
furnishings were cut in an effort to reduce large inven- 
tories, while new car prices dropped seasonally as the 
1960 model year ended. On the other hand, gasoline prices 
rose for the third consecutive month, and home ownership 
costs were generally higher. Apparel prices were up in 
August for the second straight month. 


Construction Contract Awards 

Contracts for future construction awarded in August 
were ahead of year-earlier levels for the first time this 
year. However, the August gain resulted, to some extent, 
from a relatively poor showing in August, 1959, when 
contract awards fell to $3,084 million. This year August 
awards amounted to $3,295 million, an increase of 7 per- 
cent from a year ago, but considerably below the 1960 
high of $3,597 million in July. 

Most of the year-to-year advance was accounted for 
by sharp gains in contracts for nonresidential building, 
up 22 percent to $1,777 million, and heavy engineering 
projects, up 20 percent to $685 million. These advances 
more than offset the continued decline in housing con- 
tracts during August which fell to $1,433 million, 8 per- 
cent below the same month last year. 


Employment 


Employment fell by 515,000 in September. This was 
less than the normal seasonal decline of 750,000 as the 
drop-off in jobs was cushioned by an unexpected increase 
in the number of employed farm workers. 

At the same time unemployment declined more than 
seasonally, reflecting an unusually heavy number of young 
people leaving the job market to return to school. In 
addition, an earlier-than-usual start in new-model auto 
production helped to reduce the number of jobless by 
400,000 in September. 

Labor Department data, in thousands of workers, are 


as follows: Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1960 1960 1959 


Civilian labor force............ 71,155 72,070 69,577 
ee ees 67,767 68,282 66,347 
pe Sarre 6,588 6,454 6,242 
Nomnericuiturall,, ...... 6.200086 61,179 61,828 60,105 
ere errr errr 3,388 3,788 3,230 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 5.7 5.9 5.6 





ECONOMIC PRESSURES IN THE CUBAN SITUATION 


JOSEPH D. PHILLIPS, Research Professor 


Developments in Cuba since shortly after the Castro 
government came to power in the first days of 1959 have 
turned largely upon economic factors. The bones of con- 
tention between Cuba and the United States have been 
economic for the most part, and economic measures have 
been the principal instruments of policy on both sides. 
It seems probable that economic forces will largely deter- 
mine the final outcome. 


The Setting 

Rarely have the economic relationships between two 
countries been so conducive to friction as have those 
between Cuba and the United States. Nominally a sov- 
ereign power, Cuba has been until recently an economic 
dependency of the United States. Although American in- 
fluence in the Cuban economy began while Cuba was still 
a colony of Spain, it did not become dominant until 
after the Spanish-American War. 

By 1926, 63 percent of Cuba’s sugar came from 
American-owned mills. This development was accom- 
panied by the expansion of sugar cane cultivation; in a 
recent year over half of the cultivated land was in sugar. 
The Cuban economy became increasingly dependent upon 
sugar, much of it produced for the American market. 
This monoculture was characterized by large landhold- 
ings, a short period of intense activity at harvest time 
followed by long months of unemployment for large num- 
bers of landless agricultural workers, and a pronounced 
tendency toward overproduction. Its complement was a 
heavy dependence upon the United States for foodstuffs 
and other consumer goods, as well as for capital equip- 
ment, a circumstance that was partly the result of lower 
duties on imports from the United States than from 
other countries. 

But sugar was not the only American sphere of inter- 
est in Cuba. In 1956 the United States Department of 
Commerce reported that “The only foreign investments 
of importance are those of the United States. American 
participation exceeds 90 percent in the telephone and 
electric services, about 50 percent in public service rail- 
ways, and roughly 40 percent in raw sugar production. 
The Cuban branches of United States banks are entrusted 
with almost one-fourth of all bank deposits.” 

In view of these dominant property interests, it is 
perhaps not surprising that many Cubans resented their 
country’s dependence on the United States. In some, this 
feeling was primarily a reflection of national pride; in 
others, it arose largely from their poverty. In recent years 
roughly a fourth of the labor force was unemployed, and 
only a third of the children of school age attended school. 
The recent revolution and the Castro program reflect in 
part pressure from large segments of the population for 
a change in their situation. 

Any real change required a reduction in dependence 
on sugar cultivation, the breaking up of large landhold- 
ings, the diversification of agriculture, and the develop- 
ment of a greater industrial base. Inevitably changes of 
this sort impinged on American interests. 


The Diplomacy of Sugar 

As every American follower of the headlines knows, 
much of the recent controversy between Cuba and the 
United States has centered around our administration’s 
decision, with the concurrence of Congress, to cut off the 
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‘International Sugar Agreement. 


remainder of Cuba’s 1960 sugar quota. An explanation 
of this action and its effects requires an examination of 
Cuba’s position in the world sugar market and of Ameri. 
can sugar policy. 

Cuba is the world’s largest exporter of sugar. In the 
past, about half of Cuba’s sugar exports were sold in the 
protected American market, the other half being sold to 
other countries at the world market price under the 
Sales to the United 
States have been determined by a quota established by 
our Department of Agriculture according to the several 
Sugar Acts adopted by Congress. 

The quota system was designed to assure domestic 
producers a favorable price without providing an induce- 
ment to uneconomic expansion of cultivation. Each year 
an over-all quota for sugar sold in the American market 
has been divided among domestic producers, American 
island producers, and favored foreign countries, notably 
Cuba. Most of the time this system has resulted in a 
higher price for quota sugar than for sugar sold in the 
world market. In recent years the differential has aver- 
aged about 2 cents per pound of raw sugar. 

Up to the present, Cuba has not suffered greatly as a 
result of being denied access to the American sugar mar- 
ket. Large sales to the Soviet Union, China, and other 
Communist countries have provided an outlet for a sig- 
nificant part of her supply. Although these have been at 
prices slightly below the world market level, the products 
obtained in exchange have been favorably priced. Fur- 
thermore, Cuba has been able to influence the world 
market price by setting minimum export prices. 

The immediate loss to Cuba, therefore, is the $35 
million in premium prices that the cut in her 1960 quota 
has entailed. However, Cuba stands to lose more if she 
is shut out of the American sugar market in 1961 (the 
present act gives the Administration authority only 
through March of next year); her premium loss in 1961 
will exceed $125 million. As for the American con- 
sumer, the cut-off of Cuban sugar had the effect, at least 
temporarily, of increasing the price of sugar and carries 
the possibility of higher prices in the future. 


Oil in the Picture 


Oil has been another primary source of contention be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. Cuba is almost com- 
pletely dependent upon imported oil for fuel and energy. 
Nearly all of this oil was processed in recent years in 
three big refineries owned by Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, Texaco, and Royal Dutch Shell. These com- 
panies used oil from their own properties in Venezuela 
and other Caribbean areas. Payments to these companies 
were a major drain upon Cuba’s dollar earnings. 

To reduce dollar payments for oil, Cuba made a trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union in early 1960 which 
provided for the exchange of sugar for Soviet oil. Re- 
portedly, the Soviet Union agreed to deliver the oil at 
about 70 percent of the world market price in exchange 
for sugar at slightly less than its world market price. 
The Cuban government demanded that the three foreign 
oil companies owning the big Cuban refineries process the 
oil obtained under this agreement, insisting that an earlier 
Cuban law required this. The oil companies refused, 
claiming that the law applied only to oil produced in 
Cuba, and insisted upon using their own oil from Vene- 
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mela. In taking this position, the oil companies were 
motivated by the higher profits to be obtained from refin- 
ing their own oil and by their opposition to Soviet pene- 
tration of their oil markets. 

Aiter the oil companies had refused to process the 
Soviet oil, the Cuban government expropriated the refin- 
eries and placed a Mexican petroleum expert in charge of 
their operation. Jersey Standard retaliated by threaten- 
ing to boycott any tanker company that carried Russian 
oil to Cuba. However, the threat came at a time when 
about a fourth of the world’s tanker tonnage was idle, 
so many tanker companies were under great pressure to 
take business where they could get it. Furthermore, the 
Sovict Union could divert some of her own tankers to the 
Cuban trade, hiring foreign carriers to replace them on 
other routes. As a consequence, the attempts of the oil 
companies to prevent the flow of oil to Cuba failed, and 
Cuban consumers of petroleum products are reported to 
be adequately supplied. 

These incidents illustrate many of the pressures in the 
Cuban situation — the dependence of the Cuban economy, 
the vulnerability of American foreign investments to ex- 
propriation, the weakness of Cuba’s balance of payments 
situation. They also point up a change in the world oil 
market as a result of growing Soviet competition and the 
development of other new sources of supply. 


Pressure on the Balance of Payments 

The developments in sugar and oil, respectively Cuba’s 
principal export and import, have been most important for 
Cuba’s balance of payments situation. Cuba has had a 
favorable balance of commodity trade in every postwar 
year except 1958. However, from 1949 through 1958 defi- 
cits in the current account emerged in every year except 
1953, because the trade balance was not large enough to 
offset payments for shipping services, personal remit- 
tances, and returns on American investments. These were 
partly offset by a net inflow of private capital, the re- 
mainder being covered by government borrowing. The 
regional distribution of Cuba’s trade and current-account 
balances has been characterized by large deficits with the 
United States and surpluses with Great Britain, Europe 
(except Spain), and the rest of the world. 

Cuba’s reserves of gold and dollar exchange were 
greatly reduced in the last years of the Batista regime, 
in part as a result of transfers of large sums out of 
the country to their own account by Batista and his 
henchmen in anticipation of their fall from power. 
Further reductions occurred in the first year of the new 
government as a result of large expenditures abroad for 
Cuba’s program of economic development. As _ noted 
earlier, the closing of the American market to Cuban 
sugar puts further pressure on Cuba’s reserves. 

However, recent developments in Cuba have greatly 
reduced her need for dollar exchange. Petroleum ob- 
tained from the Soviet Union in exchange for sugar re- 
places petroleum from Venezuela supplied by American 
companies requiring payment in dollars. Expropriation 
of American investments cuts off the flow of profit pay- 
ments to American firms, at least until a settlement is 
reached regarding compensation, when interest payments 
on government bonds issued for that purpose might par- 
tially offset the reduction in the outflow of profits. Greater 
self-sufficiency in the production of foodstuffs and other 
consumer goods may reduce the need for dollars to pay 
for imports of these items from the United States. Large 
outlays by rich Cubans for travel abroad, including some 
undeclared capital exports, will no doubt be reduced 
through legal restrictions, but this development has been 





offset by a still greater reduction in American tourist ex- 
penditures in Cuba as a result of the tension between the 
two countries. 

Normally a program of industrialization such as the 
Cuban government has proposed would require large 
amounts of foreign exchange for the purchase of capital 
equipment. In the absence of extensive aid from the 
United States, the Cuban government has turned to the 
Soviet bloc for aid. A number of contracts for the con- 
struction of new industrial plants have been entered into 
with the Soviet Union and other Communist govern- 
ments. These are to be financed by long-term credits 
repayable in sugar and other Cuban exports. 


Other Economic Pressures 

Other aspects of the peculiar economic relationship 
that for long existed between Cuba and the United States 
have contributed to the tension between the two countries. 
In a country where 20 percent of the land belonged to 
114 farms (less than 0.1 percent by number), where 8 
percent of the farms had 71 percent of the land, where 
farms under 25 acres made up 39 percent by number and 
only 3 percent by acreage, it is not surprising that land 
reform was a burning issue. A major factor in the suc- 
cess of the Cuban revolution was the support of the 
peasants and the agricultural wage workers. Commit- 
ments by the leadership to a fundamental land reform 
program were required to secure the support of a peas- 
antry that had been disillusion. d by previous revolutions. 

Well supplied with grievances and effectively organ- 
ized for the first time, the peasants of Castro’s army 
have been a strong revolutionary force. They and their 
kind provided mass support for the agrarian reform law 
of May 17, 1959, which set an upper limit of 1,000 acres 
on landholdings (a maximum of 3,300 acres was allowed 
for certain types of land), called for the expropriation of 
holdings above this amount with compensation in the 
form of 20-year bonds at no more than 5 percent, and 
provided for the distribution of these expropriated acres 
to the peasants, each of whom was to be given enough to 
bring his holdings up to 66 acres. (Actually many of the 
larger units taken over have been operated as agricultural 
cooperatives. ) 

These measures have pinched many toes. Wealthy 
Cuban landowners with many thousands of acres have 
seen their holdings greatly reduced. American sugar com- 
panies lost whole plantations under decrees prohibiting 
ownership of both sugar mills and sugar lands. The pros- 
pect of compensation was dimmed by Castro’s announce- 
ment that it would be based on valuations of property 
reported under the Batista regime for tax purposes. Since 
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great efforts had been exerted in most cases to minimize 
these, many owners felt compensation on this basis to be 
confiscatory. 

As retaliatory actions by Cuba followed retaliatory 
actions by the United States in subsequent developments, 
nearly the whole of American investments in Cuba have 
been taken over. In addition, the United States has seen 
its exports to Cuba, formerly among the largest to any 
Latin American country and the principal source of for- 
eign supply for Cuba, dwindle under import restrictions. 

However, it is the danger that the Castro program 
will spread to other Latin American countries that con- 
stitutes the greatest economic pressure in the Cuban situ- 
ation from the standpoint of the United States. The 
table on page 7 indicates the magnitude of American 
private direct investments in Latin America. Widespread 
nationalization of American property in other Latin 
American countries could result in much greater losses 
than have been experienced in Cuba. 

The outcome of these matters is difficult to foretell. It 
is possible that the present Cuban government will be 
overthrown by internal opponents, although this seems 
unlikely while it commands the mass support that it has 
now. Although the church is increasingly critical of the 
regime, it does not seem to have the influence among the 
rural population that it has in some Latin American 
countries. Cuba is vulnerable to outside intervention, but 
it is not another Guatemala. No small body of adventurers 
could move in successfully so long as the army and the 
peasant and worker militia are loyal to the government. 

The Cuban government’s position will no doubt depend 
upon its success in achieving its goal of reducing the role 
of sugar production in the Cuban economy. The lower 
average price for sugar may provide additional induce- 
ment for such a shift. The result will partly be deter- 
mined by other programs designed to reduce her depend- 
ence on imports of foodstuffs and manufactured goods. 

For the time being in any case, it does not seem likely 
that the Castro regime will collapse as a result of eco- 
nomic pressures. There seems to be little doubt that it can 
sell sugar in the world market and to the socialist coun- 
tries on terms that will keep the economy going during a 
transitional period in which the program of diversifica- 
tion is being put into effect. 





Insurance Muddle 

(Continued from page 2) 
of repeaters. They are suspicious of fraud; they even 
catch and bring to punishment some of the worst offend- 
ers. Their efforts abate somewhat the tendency of the 
situation to get out of hand. 

They are handicapped, however, by internal conflict, 
because they have to sell as well as administer the in- 
surance. Agents need the customer’s good will and often 
feel that this requires prompt and even liberal adjust- 
ment of claims without too many questions asked. Any 
company that gets the reputation of being too tough loses 
clients to its competitors. So each watches the others 
to keep from being placed at a disadvantage. Fear of 
public prejudice against insurance companies and fear of 
large jury awards also lead to paying too much. Lacking 
the ability to maintain strict standards, there is a tend- 
ency to economize on expense in small claims cases by 
making adjustment mechanical and routine. Many claims 
are disposed of by telephone. The technique described 
as “have it fixed and send us the bill” is often deplored 
but widely used. 

The insurance company, in other words, faces a 


dilemma. It cannot do the job it would like to do in minj- 
mizing losses and still achieve the gains it would like to 
make in number of policyholders. There is, however, g 
way to salvation, namely, by raising rates. Most seem to 
be willing to go along with the general watering down of 
standards of fidelity so long as policies can be sold at 
rates that cover the excessive losses. The controlling 
limit is then imposed by the fear that contracts may be- 
come unsalable if further increases are put into effect. 


No Relief in Sight 


Raising rates also runs up against another hurdle jp 
that increases have to be approved by state regulatory 
agencies. This is almost exclusively a state function and 
its effects vary considerably from state to state. (The 
lack of authority for federal regulation has been upheld 
by the courts. The latter have set aside, for example, 
orders of the Federal Trade Commission against 
insurance-company advertising practices which were 
found to be false, misleading, and deceptive. ) 

Most state insurance agencies are well aware of what 
is going on and recognize that current problems cannot 
be solved merely by increases in rates. They therefore 
resist requests for increases and often scale them down 
toward minimum needs. But here, too, a dilemma arises: 
for they have little or no control over the ultimate in- 
crease in costs. Granting the rate increases may defeat 
the basic objective of providing protection at reasonable 
cost; but refusing to grant them may bankrupt the com- 
panies and destroy protection via another route. 

In the case of health insurance, the regulators are 
reduced to appeals for cooperation and to rather futile 
threats of withholding participation in insurance plans 
from offenders. There is hardly any alternative, because 
the medical profession typically closes ranks when chal- 
lenged and insists on freedom for its members in deter- 
mining appropriate treatment and charges. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association has spoken out against excesses. 
A prominent state commissioner nevertheless charges that 
“the medical profession through state and county societies 
have done practically nothing in the way of curbing 
abuses in the use of hospital care.” 

In the case of automobile insurance, the regulators 
have tried other pressures, but in some respects they 
lack the authority. and in others they lack the investi- 
gative and enforcement resources needed to make preven- 
tion of abuses effective. A number of states have turned 
to merit-rating systems for car drivers, but these leave 
much to be desired. They depart from the insurance prin- 
ciple, because allocating the costs to those who suffer 
losses in effect leaves them without protection (except 
for really large losses) and experience does not indicate 
that the so-called “clean risks” — namely, those with no 
record of accidents or convictions within three years — 
are any less liable to future hazards. Furthermore, these 
schemes tend to confuse insurance with law enforcement; 
penalties for traffic violations are not a proper risk for 
insurance coverage, and blowing up rates as a way of 
imposing additional penalties detracts from the value of 
the protection the insurance was intended to provide. 

The progressive loss in insurance values may lead the 
consumer of means to assume at least some of his own 
risk. If the healthy family should decide to pay its own 
medical bills and the careful driver to pay any damage 
he might incur, the position of insurance would worsen by 
being confined to the poorer risks. But what alternative 
would then remain for the honest citizen of limited means 
who can see no other way to protect his savings? No- 
where is the prospect of relief very bright. VLB 
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Consumer Buying Plans 


\ccording to the September, 1960, issue of Business 
Record, consumer buying plans for durable goods were 
generally down in the second quarter of 1960 compared 
with the first quarter of 1960 and the second quarter of 
1959. A notable exception to this general decline was the 
rise in new automobile buying intentions, which were 
higher than in any other quarter since the February, 
1958, beginning of the Conference Board’s survey of con- 
sumer buying plans. 

The over-all decline in buying plans in the second 
quarter of 1960, compared with the year-ago quarter, re- 
flected varying intentions among the four broad income 
groups. In the second quarter of 1960, the two lowest- 
income groups, those with annual incomes below $5,000 
and those with incomes from $5,000 to $7,499, reduced 
their buying plans in all of the categories in the survey. 
In the $7,500 to $10,000 income group, buying plans for 
television sets rose about 75 percent, and smaller increases 
were reported for new and used automobiles, dishwashers, 
and vacuum cleaners in contrast to declines for such 
items as homes, freezers, and refrigerators. Buying plans 
of those with annual incomes over $10,000 improved more 
than those of any other group during the period. Their 
plans to purchase new automobiles were up 45 percent 
from the year-ago period. 


Area-Pricing for Natural Gas 

The Federal Power Commission has instituted a new 
pricing formula for determining natural gas prices for 
independent producers. The commission has set gas prices 
on a producing-area basis, rather than the traditional 
utility concept of cost-plus-return used in the regulation 
of interstate gas pipelines. The new standards of price 
are based on costs and historical pricing patterns for 
each major producing area. The commission will give 
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quick approval to requests of natural gas producers for 
price increases within these limits, but producers will 
have to present a convincing case for any higher prices. 

The price guides set by the commission range from 14 
cents to 18 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for the initial serv- 
ice rates and 11 cents to 14 cents for additional units of 
1,000 cubic feet. The West Virginia area, where gas 
production is slight in comparison to the Southwest, was 
the lone exception from the announced pricing formula. 
No price guides will be established for the southern 
Louisiana area until an offshore gas rate question is 
settled in court. 

Working Capital 

The Securities and Exchange Commission estimates 
that the net working capital of United States corpora- 
tions, excluding banks and insurance companies, increased 
$500 million during the second quarter of this year and 
amounted to $131 billion on June 30, 1960. This rise 
represents the smallest gain since the fourth quarter of 
1957 and reflects an increase of $1.3 billion in current 
assets offset partially by an $800 million addition to cur- 
rent liabilities. 

During the second quarter of 1960, corporate holdings 
of cash rose $700 million, and at the same time corporate 
investment in government securities declined $1.6 billion. 
The combined holdings of cash and government securities 
at the end of June were estimated at $56.2 billion. The 
ratio of these two items to total current liabilities, which 
is a rough measure of corporate liquidity, was 40 percent 
at the end of June, down somewhat from the level that 
has prevailed during the past two years. 

In addition to the increase in net working capital 
during the second quarter of 1960, corporations invested 
$8.7 billion in plant and equipment and $800 million in 
other assets. In order to finance this expansion, corpora- 
tions obtained about $8 billion from internal sources such 
as depreciation accruals and retained earnings, and the 
remainder came from external sources consisting of new 
issues of stock and long-term borrowings. 


Business Investments Abroad 

The sustained build-up of foreign investment activi- 
ties of United States companies in recent years has raised 
the value of their holdings abroad to $30 billion, accord- 
ing to preliminary data released by the Department of 
Commerce. United States firms added $2.5 billion to their 
investments in foreign subsidiaries and branches in 1959. 

Of the reported value of investment holdings abroad, 
$23 billion were in mining, manufacturing, and petroleum 
industries. The petroleum industry investment amounted 
to $10.4 billion. Holdings in manufacturing were valued 
at $9.7 billion, of which nearly 50 percent was invested in 
Canada and about 30 percent in Europe. Of the $2.9 bil- 
lion investment in the mining and smelting industry, 88 
percent was in Western Hemisphere countries. 

Canada and the Latin American countries have re- 
ceived $18.4 billion, or 62 percent, of total United States 
investment abroad. Investments in Canada amounted in 
1959 to $10.2 billion, of which 45 percent was in manu- 
facturing and 25 percent in petroleum (see chart). Of 
the $8.2 billion investment outlay in the Latin American 
countries, 37 percent was in petroleum enterprises. In- 
vestments in manufacturing industries accounted for 
slightly over half of the $5.3 billion outlay in Europe. 





LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business activity generally showed improve- 
ment in August. The only major indicator with a sub- 
stantial decline was department store sales in Chicago, 
which dropped 8 percent. The greatest increases were 
experienced in coal production and construction contracts, 
which were up 52 percent and 29 percent respectively 
from the July level. 


Wholesale Trade in Illinois 

According to the 1958 Census of Business, the number 
of wholesale trade establishments in Illinois increased 
from 16,500 in 1954 to 17,500 in 1958, a gain of 6 percent. 
This increase is in contrast to the 15 percent decline in 
the number of retail establishments reported in the April 
issue of the /llinois Business Review. In 1958, sales of 
these wholesale establishments amounted to $23.2 billion, 
an increase of $2.8 billion or 14 percent from 1954. 

Of the five types of wholesale trade operations classi- 
fied by the Census, merchant wholesalers in 1958 ac- 
counted for slightly over 11,000 establishments and sales 
amounting to $8.9 billion. Although manufacturers’ sales 
branches had only 1,700 establishments, their sales of 
$8.5 billion were. second to those of merchant wholesalers. 
The largest percentage increase in sales was obtained by 
petroleum bulk plants and terminals, whose shipments 
rose 33 percent to slightly over $1 billion in 1958. The two 
remaining types of wholesale operations, merchandise 
agents and assemblers of farm products, experienced de- 
clines in sales of 2 percent and 7 percent respectively 
during the period. 

As would be expected, Cook County is the most promi- 
nent wholesale trade area in the State, with over 50 per- 
cent of the state’s establishments and 80 percent of the 
state’s total sales. Peoria County ranks second in im- 
portance in both respects. 


Average Weekly Earnings 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
in Illinois amounted to $97.90 during the first six months 
of 1960, compared with $96.05 in the first half of 1959. 
This increase of $1.85 reflects a gain of $2.77 a week in 
nondurable goods manufacturing offset by a decrease of 
33 cents in average weekly earnings in durable goods 
production. Workers in the durable goods industries 
averaged $99.71 a week in the first half of the year, while 
those in the nondurable goods industries averaged $93.20 
a week. 

Average weekly earnings vary widely among the dif- 
ferent manufacturing industries. In June, 1960, workers 
in petroleum refining’ had the highest average weekly 
earnings, amounting to $117.89, and those in printing, 
publishing, and allied industries earned $109.58. At the 
same time, workers in the apparel and finished textile 
industries earned an average of only $61.84 a week, and 
those in the leather and leather products industries re- 
ceived an average of $66.82 a week. 


City Worker's Family Costs Compared 


The August, 1960, issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
presents comparisons of the cost of a city worker’s family 
budget in the autumn of 1959 for New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, D. C., 
and 15 other cities. The comparisons of the cost of a city 
worker's family budget are expressed in indexes and are 
based on the cost of a representative list of goods and 
services considered necessary for a family of four to 
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maintain a level of adequate living according to standards 
prevailing in these cities. 

The accompanying chart shows that the cost of a city 
worker’s family budget in Chicago is higher than in any 
of the other cities. The cost of the total family budget 
in Chicago is 12 percent higher than in the lowest-cost 
city. The indexes of the component parts, of the total 
budget show varying degrees of dispersion among the 
cities. The range of the index for the food and bever- 
ages component was the narrowest of all the major com- 
ponents, with the highest-cost city only 6 percent above 
the lowest. The nonfood components, however, displayed 
a much wider variability. Rent, transportation, and utility 
costs in Chicago were 35 percent above those in Phila- 
delphia, 32 percent higher than those in New York, 23 
percent more than those in Detroit, 13 percent above 
those in Los Angeles, and 11 percent higher than those in 
Washington, D. C. 


Prospective Crop Yields 


Illinois has a prospective corn crop in 1960 amounting 
to 652 million bushels, according to the Illinois Cooper- 
ative Crop Reporting Service. This output would be 
exceeded only by the record-breaking 763-million-bushel 
crop in 1959, and the year would be only the second time 
that corn production has surpassed 600 million bushels. 
The total acreage of 10.3 million, the largest since 1907, 
accounts for this year’s near-record production. 

The 1960 soybean crop is now estimated at 128 mil- 
lion bushels, an advance of 2 percent from last year. Soy- 
bean yield is expected to be 26 bushels per acre, down a 
half bushel. Prospective oat production is estimated at 
97 million bushels, which is 7 percent higher than in 
1959. This year’s wheat crop is expected to amount to 47 
million bushels, as compared with 42 million in 1959, 


DIFFERENCES IN THE COST OF A CITY 
WORKER’S FAMILY BUDGET, AUTUMN, 1959 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Monthly Labor 
Review, August, 1960, p. 789. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
August, 1960 





Depart- 


























Building | pn sera Bank | Postal 
Permits! | oa | are | ment Store | Debits* Receipts® 
ae i aay a ‘oe 
jLLINOIS. . ; 5 ee ee $36,199" 1,246,461" | $496,788 $19 ,974* $15 ,427* 
Percentage change from .{July, 1960. . —16.1 | +6.7 | —9.5 +17 +11.1 | +2.6 
Aug., 1959... —14.8 +2.8 n.a. +2 +17.0 | +81 
VORTHERN ILLINOIS | 
Chicago ici ed $20,796 908,524 | $358,376 | $18,459 $13,337 
Se ee (July, 1960. . —35.7 +4.7 | —10.0 +17 +12.1 +2.7 
Percentage change from... . ‘Aug., 1959. 32 3 447 | pte 43 | 4180 484 
ee ee ei gee $1,153 na. | $ 8,696 | $ 8 $ 160 
Yercentage change jjuly, 1960... —28.5 —f, +8 —5.1 +12.1 
Percentage change from.... ‘Aug., 1959... | 488.1 min] 0 | 01 469 
SPORE ee rey wo tace $ Bie na. | $ 5,581 | $ 583 $ 118 
. 7, 196 pte ; —8. a. 2 ; 
Percentage change from. By vag 1959. ~~ car 7 — — bar ba 
EO Fee ee Eee vo aaa. | $ 409 na. | $ 9,720 $ 97 $ 107 
Ane Kae (July, 1960....| —35. Bee 6 ~ e 0.1 
Percentage change from — 1959. 7 ~19 0 | n.a. be 49.6 By 
Ee ery re ree ore $ 116 | na. | $ 4,701 na $ 66 
, {July, 1960. . —36.6 | —11.0 r ; 
Percentage change from... .‘ ya 1959. | 4208 | oi n.a bir: 
Rock Island-Moline. . eg a eee | $4,969 | 26 ,742 | $10 ,491 $ 116! $ 199 
Tepe ‘July, 1960....| +179.8 —1.2 | —10.7 n.a. —3.9 +36.0 
Percentage change from... Bh md 1959... | +4247 | ~10 6 pin 478 444 8 
NORTE aeons | $1,288 | 49,852 $16,277 $ 203 $ 210 
. , {July, 1960 —20.0 | 6.1 —7.9 20° —5.6 | 
Percentage change from... By 4 1959 .| —73.3 | bee n.a. be 42.8 bir 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS | | 
a a rt | $ 216 | 10,668 $ 5,064 $ 84 $ 105 
NM (July, 1960....| —42.4 | +111 —3.0 n.a —0.8 49.9 
Percentage change from... .)415' 1950. || —40'8 | 47.9 na. 414.7 +17 .8 
Champaign-Urbana..... scocelmsaoandlata | $ 644 | 15,705 $ 7,260 $ 79 $ 112 
Oc ONE {July,1960....) -—42.1 | +443 —3.0 n.a. ~6.6 +3.8 
Percentage change from... . \Aug., 1959... | 4789 | 40.9 nape 467 428 3 
eee Renee cE | $ 289 | 15,887 $ 5,657 | $ 55 $ 62 
Seana {July, 1960....| +4+38.9 | 414.2 —3.2 +17 +1.3 —25.4 
Percentage change from....\Au0' 1959... | +784 | +1.5 n.a. her +16.4 ~13.6 
ee ee , Saee eae | $ 658 | 36,206 $10,343 $ 116 $ 125 
Percentage change from {July, 1960....| +477.2 | +9.7 —6.1 +17¢ —0.8 +12.7 
ne ““**VAug., 1959....| +19.4 —5.3 n.a. +3 +1.1 +4.4 
eae ae cise ataeaonts etic | 3 9 | 9,776 $ 4,192 n.a. $ 48 
Percentage chance from... (July. 1960....| 08.3 | +20.9 7.8 na. an 
en ek aw | —2.6 n.a. +14.1 
IR xs cnccs a Sa nse Vibe Alene ee eon ..| $§ 742 | 65,908° $15 ,269 $ 232 $ 284 
) {July, 1960....| +0.1 24.4 —17.3 25 —0.7 3.2 
Percentage change from... ‘Ree’ 1959... || 445.2 bing n.a. 7. 42.3 10:9 
RG bs 5.0 oskn dent oe na cae on REET | $ 236 n.a. $ 4,891 $ 53 $ 73 
Percentage change from {July, 1960... | +24.9 = | —8.2 +29 +10.8 —6.4 
"***'| Ae, 1999... +32.6 | n.a. —2 +16.5 +18 .3 
TRAE STM ...| $1,377 48 ,403 $12,286 $ 146 $ 255 
Percentaze chance from. (July, 1960....| +57.4 #4} =8 +17° +10.2 ~§.3 
sett te eed) | eS +0.3 n.a. 0¢ +11.0 —16.5 
| | 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | 
NN IN oi 5, =. 5) yo ac te a ee $ 170 | 20,124 $ 8,581 $ 150 $ 80 
a or fJuly, 1960....| +104.8 | +16.0 —5.7 na. +6.8 —30.6 
ercentage change from... . ‘Aug., 1959... 1133 |) 491.2 opal | 494 418 5 
aE ee es $ 383 25,190 $ 4,862 | $ 47 $ 40 
Percentage change from fJuly, a +50.2 +15.4 —4.8 n.a. + 3.1 +13.6 
a Ce... ee —10.7 n.a +4.8 | 423.2 
RR ee! ennai | $1,880 13,477 $ 4,540 na. | $ 46 
) {July, 1960... .| 921. 14.4 —9.1 . —4.7 
Percentage change from. . ‘ee 1959... Hee 5 bey n.a. ais | +26 
* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


Sources: } U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include federal construction projects. 2? Local power companies. # Illinois De- 





[ 


11] 


partment of Revenue. Data are for July, 1960. Comparisons relate to June, 1960, and July, 1959. 4 Research Departments of Federal 
Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. 
‘Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending August 19, 1960, and August 21, 1959. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS— MANUFACTURING 
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